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j  U.  S.  Dew.:/  At  of  Agriculture 
Indications  are  that  the  world  consumption  of  iraw  cotton  has  declined! 

considerably  durirg  the  past  6  weeks,  the  Bureau  cf  Al^i-'&^l^r^^Bgrttt-'TflT.?^  re- 
ports.     In  the  United  States  there  was  a  significant  decline  although  consider- 
ably less  severe  than  the  drop  which  occurred  during  the  first  4  months  (August 
thr  agh  November)  of  the  current  season.     As  a  result  of  the  decline  in  mill 
activity  and  some  improvement  in  sales  of  cotton  goods  by  mills,  the  relation 
of  s*\les  to  output  in  the  United  States  apparently  has  been  more  favorable  than 
for  some  time. 

Cotton  mill  activity  in  most  foreign  countries  has  been  maintained  at  a 
considerably  higher  rate  in  relation  to  last  season  than  has  been  true  in  the 
United  States.     In  China,  however,  cotton  mill  activity  has  continued  at  a  very 
lew  level  since  the  early  part  of  the  season.     In  Japan  mill  activity  apparently 
has  been  fairly  well  maintained  but  the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  was  scheduled 
tc  be  reduced  beginning  January  1,  with  staple  fiber  to  be  used  in  larger  pro- 
portions.    In  many  European  countries,  operations  were  reduced  materially  during 
the  last  few  reeks  cf  1937.     Reports  from  European  cotton  textile  centers  indi- 
cate that  in  these  countries,  as  in  the  United  States,  manufacturers'   sales  of 
cotton  textiles  during  reoent  weeks  were,  on  the  average,  below  the  restricted 
output. 

The  decrease  in  the  prospective  foreign  production,  the  substantial  move-' 
ment  of  raw  cotton  out  of  trade  channels  into  Government -loan  stocks,  and  the 
possibility  of  still  further  withdrawals  have  contributed  to  the  strengthening 
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of  domestic  cotton  prices  during  the  past  6  weeks  even  though  the  cotton- 
textile  situation  continued  unfavorable.     The  more  favorable  trend  in  commodity 
and  security  prices  during  recent  weeks  was  also  of  seme  importance  in  tnis  con- 
nection.    Despite  the  improvement  in  domestic  cotton  prices  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  they  are  still  about  4-1/4  cents  per  p^und  lower  than  a  year  earlier  and 
are  the  lowest,  with  the  exception  of  the  past  3-1/2  months,  since  May  1933. 

Since  early  December,  reports  with  respect  to  crop  developments  in  foreign 
countries  have  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  approximately  a  million  bales  in  the 
estimated  1937-38  foreign  production  of  commercial  cotton.     This  reduction  in  the 
indicated  supply  of  foreign  cotton,  together  with  the  increased  quantity  of 
cottcn  moving  into  Gove  raiment- loan  stocks,  has  considerably  reduced  the  indicated 
supply  of  "free  cotton"  for  the  current  season.    While  the  1937-38  total  supply 
of  commercial  cotton  is  new  estimated  to  bo  about  6,300,000  bales,  or  14  percent 
larger  than  in  the  previous  season,  the  world  supply  of  cotton,  exclusive  of 
stocks  held  by  the  United  States  Government  on  January  21,  is  estimated  to  be 
only  1-1/2  million  bales  or  4  percent  greater  than  last  season.  Furthermore, 
stocks  of  Government-financed  cotton  are  expected  to  increase  still  further 
before  the  end  of  the  season. 


Note  to  Extension  Workers:     Tables  1  to  5  near 
the  end  of  this  report  revise  and  bring  up  to  date 
various  tables  in  the  1936  Cotton  Outlook  Chart  Book. 
Tables  in  subsequent  issues  of  The  Cotton  Situation 
should  be  carefully  noted  for  footnote  references 
calling  attention  to  new  or  revised  data  for  use  in 
the  Chart  Book. 


PRICES 


Domestic  cotton  prices  strengthened  somewhat  during  December  and 
the  first  part  of  January.     On  January  11  prices  of  7/8  inch  cotton  at 
the  10  designated  markets  averaged  S.67  cents  per  pound  which  was  3/4 
cent  per  pound  higher  than  in  the  early  part  of  December  and  1  cent 
above  the  low  point  made  in  the  first  part  of  November.     Between  January 
6  and  January  24  spot  prices  of  Middling  7/8  inch  in  these  markets  ranged 
be  tween  8-jr  and  S— 2/3  cents,  the  highest  level  since  the  latter  part  of 
September. 

Factors  which  appear  to  hove  been  of  some  importance  in  strengthen- 
ing prices  during  recent  weeks  include  the  reduction  in  estimates  of 
cotton  production  in  foreign  countries,  the  continued  large  movement  of 
raw  cotton  out  of  trade  channels  into  Government-loan  stocks,  and  a 
somewhat  more  favorable  trend'  in  commodity  and  security  prices. 

Despite  the  improvement  during  recent  weeks,  current  domestic 
otton  prices  are  still  about  4^  cents  per  pound  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 
With  the  exception  of  the  past  3lr  months,  recent  quotations  are  the  lowest 
since  May  1933  when  the  gold  value  of  the  dollar  was  about  one-third  higher 
than  at  present.    The  marked  lower  prices  in  relation  to  last  seasons-reflect 
important  changes  in  the  situation  both  with  respect  to  supply  and/demand. 
At  the  present  time  the  world  supply  of  commercial  cotton  for  the  current 
season  (August  1,  1937  to  July  31,  1933)  is  estimated  to  be  about  6,300,000 
bales  or  14  percent  larger  than  last  season's  supply.     At  the  same  time,  the 
world  mill  consumption  of  this  cotton  apparently  has  been  declining  for 
several  months  and  is  running  considerably  below  current  production. 

Furthermore,  in  many  countries,  sales  of  cotton  goods  by  mills  have 
been  running  below  production  for  some  time.    During  much  of  the  193^-37 
season  mill  sales  of  cotton  goods  were  about  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  mill 
output,  and  raw  cotton  consumption  was  running  at  a  rate  slightly  higher 
than  the  estimated  193^-37  world  production.    The  marked  recession  in 
general  business  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  the  accompanying 
decline  in  domestic  cotton  mill  activity,  together  with  the  very  low  level 
of  mill  consumption  in  China  resulting  from  the  conflict  with  Japan,  have 
no  doubt  resulted  in  a  lower  fate  of  mill  consumption  during  recent  weeks 
than  existed  in  1936-37 . 

DEMAND  AND  CONSUMPTION 

World  consumption  of  raw  cotton  apparently  has  declined  considerably 
during  the  past  b  weeks.     In  the  United  States  the  indexes  of  cotton  con- 
sumption or  cotton  manufacturing  for  the  week  ended  January  15  were  from 
10  to  12  points  lower  than  those  for  the  week  ended  December  4.     In  Japan 
and  China  comparatively  little  change  in  cotton  mill  activity  took  place 
during  December  and  early  January,  but  beginning  January  1  mills  in  Japan 
were  scheduled  to  reduce  their  consumption  of  raw  cotton  considerably. 
Reports  from  European  cotton  textile  centers  indicate  that  during  December 
and  the  first  half  of  January  both  sales  and  output  declined  in  most  cotton 
manufacturing  countries. 
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United  States:  Low  level  of  con scroti on  in  December 

Domestic  cotton  consumption,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variations,  declined 
materially  during  December  and  the  first  half  of  January.     Trade  reports  indi- 
cate that  sales  of  cotton  cloth  by  domestic  mills  improved  somewhat  relative 
to  the  previous  months  which,  together  with  the  reduced  production,  resulted 
in  a  considerable  improvement  relative  to  output.     Total  consumption  by  -domestic 
mills  during  December  amounted  to  U33,000  bales.     This  represented  a  decline 
of  38  percent  from  the  high  level  of  consumption  in  December  193°.     ?or  ^e  0 
months  from  August  through  December,  total  domestic  consumption  amounted  to 
2,651,000  bales  compared  with  3,177,000  bales  during  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  earlier,  a  decline  of  l6  percent.     On  the  basis  of  trade  reports  with 
respect  to  activity  in  the  first  3  weeks  of  January,'  it  would  appear  that 
domestic  consumption  during  the  month  will  be  very  materially  below  January 
1937  but  not  as  much  below  a  year  earlier  as  was  consumption  during  December. 

Europe  -(     Outlook  dependent  unon  economic  conditions 

Developments  in  the  European  cotton  textile  industry  continue dun satis- 
factory during  December  and  the  first  half  of  January,  with  declines  m  sales 
and  mill  occupation  reported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  western  and 
central  Europe.     The  raw  material  situation  in  Germany  was  somewhat  improved, 
as  a  result  "of  larger  imports,  but  the  potential  consumption  still  could  not 
be  supplied      In  general",   it  appeared  that  European  spinners  or  merchants  were 
of  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  incentive  to  cover  raw  material  requirements 
beyond  immediate  needs.     The  bumper  world  supplies  of  -raw  cotton  as  well  as 
the  uncertain  consumer-demand  outlook  incident  to  the  business  recession  m 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States  is  reprrted  by  observers  to  have  figured 
heavily  in  the  attitude  of  European  raw  cotton  interests. 

American  cotton  continued  to  enjoy  a  relative  preference  in  European 
takings,   over  competing  growths,  as  a  result  of  f avorable  price-rela tionshxp* , 
which  remained  almost  unchanged  during  December.     Higher  takings  of  ^rican 
cotton,  both  relatively  and  absolutely,  were  shown  for  all  important  European 
countries,  at  the  expense  of  competitive,  notably  sundries,  growths. 

The  European  cotton  textile  outlook  for  the  next  several  months  will 
largely  depend  on  general  economic  developments  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.     The  lower  raw  cotton  prices  should,  hewover,   tend  to  maintain  raw 
cotton  consumption  on  present  levels,  even  though  several  factors  point  to  the 
probshility  of  curtailment. 


1/    Based  largely  on  a  report  dated  January  k,  prepared  by  Lloyd  V.  Steere,^ 
Agricultural  Attache  at  Berlin.     Observations  with  respect  to  developments  in 
January  based  largely  on  reports  of  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service. 
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United  Kingdom Conditions  in  the  yarn  and  clo^h  trade  during  the 
6  weeks  ending  in  mid— January  continued  unsatisfactory,  and,  an  a  result 
of  further  declines  in  the  demand  for  yarn,  spinning  nil-,  activity  is 
reported  to  have  been  curtailed.     There,  was  a  tendency ,'  however ,  among 
weavers  to  avoid  stoppage  of  loons  as  far  as  possible,  though  the  usual 
holiday  idleness  is  reported  to  have  been  extended. 

In  the  second  half  of  December  more  yarn  sales  were  reported,  and 
the  demand  for  manufactures  from  India  is  indicated  to  have  supported  the 
otherwise  unsatisfactory  business  situation.     Buying  of  cloth  by  domestic 
consumers  remained  restricted.     In  the  first  2  weeks  of  January,  inquiries 
for  cotton  cloth  were  reported  as  having  increased  although  sales  continued 
slow  to  moderate. 

Go many.-  While  the  raw  material  problem  continued  to  be  the  outstand- 
ing consideration  in  the  German  textile  industry,  notably  in  the  face  of  a 
much  increased  retail  demand,  the  supply  situation  in  the  cotton  spinning 
industry  has  doubtless  shown  a  certain  improvement  in  recent  weeks,  as  a 
result  of  continued  larger  imports  of  raw  cotton,  cotton  waste  and  regenerated 
cotton.     From  August  through  November  net  imports  by  Germany    of   all  these 
cotton  spinning  materials  were  considerably  above  last  year  and  also  above 
the  same  period  in  the  past  several  years.     Since  1933~3^i  however,  the 
percentage  of  raw  cotton  in  the  total  imports  has  shown  a  decided  decline. 
During  each  of  the  2  seasons,  1936-37         1937-3^ i  cotton  represented 

~fk  percent  of  the  August-to-November  iupoi'ts  of  all  cotton  spinning  material, 
and  "cotton  waste  and  regenerated  cotton"  represented  26  percent.  During 
the  same  period  in  1933-3^  r&w  cotton  represented  92  percent  of  the  total. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  from  August  through  November  this  season  showed 
a  25  percent  increase  in  comparison  with  a  year  earlier  but  remained  below 
the  same  period  of  1935  and  1933,  and  of  most,  if  not  all,  other  years  since 
the  World  War.    Most  of  the  increase  over  last  season  was  in  American  cotton, 
with  Brazilian  and  Egyptian  also  showing  significant  gains.     The  Soviet  Union 
also  supplied  Germany  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  during  the  first 
h  months  of  this  season  compared  with  none  in  the  past  2  seasons. 

While  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  raw  material 
situation  ttiere  also  has  been  an  increase  in  retail  and  wholesale  demand 
for  textile  goods  in  general  and  cotton  goods  in  particular.    As  a  result, 
a  relative  scarcity  of  raw  material  supplies  has  continued  not  only  in 
respect  to  quality  but  also  with  regard  to  total  quantity.    The  latest  figures 
available  on  textile  retail  sales  -for  October  -  indicate  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  large  number  of  transactions  in  October  193^.  More 
specifically,  the  increase  in  sales  of  textiles  for  personal  wear  was  l6.U 
percent,  and  for  bed-linen  9.C  percent.     Comparatively  recent  measures  by 
the  German  Government  are  interpreted  by  the  public  as  indicating  the  tension 
in  the  supply  situation;  for  example,  the  prohibition  of  inventory  sales 
for  ordinary  textile  goods,  except  certain  fancy  articles,  and  a  general 
instruction  issued  to  shirt-makers  to  cut  the  length  of  shirts  for  men. 
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Czechoslovakia.-    The  decline  previously  reported  in  cotton  mill  occu- 
pation and  sales  continued  during  December,  and  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
demand  appeared  very  unsatisfactory.     New  orders  decreased  in  both  spinning 
and  "weaving  sections,  and  this  decline  cannot  simply  be  explained  by  the  un- 
certainties in  the  raw  cotton  market.     The  general  set-back  in  economic  con- 
ditions in  Europe  and  the  United  States  has  adversely  influenced  the  export 
situation  upon  which  the  Czechoslovakian  cotton  textile  industry  so  largely 
depends.     It  is  also  said  that  the  negotiation  of  a  trade  treaty  with  the 
United  States'  has  led  to  a  temporary  standstill  in  Czechoslovakian  exports 
to  America,  and  reports  further  indicate  that  a  revision  of  the  commuted  tex- 
tile turnover  tax,  effective  January  1,  has  led  to  December  liquidation  of 
manufactured  stocks. 

Austria,-      Business  and  mill  activity  also  declined  in  Austria . during 
December  as  a  result  of  both  domestic  and  export  developments,     Italian  pre- 
ferential import  contingents  for  some  Austrian  textile  goods  were  to  have  been 
abolished,  effective  1  January  1, 

France,-    A  rather  general  curtailment  of  spinning  and- weaving  mill 
activity  took  place  in  France  during  December,  though  the  extent  cf  the  re- 
strictions apparently  did  not  assume  extensive  proportions.     Sales  cf  cotton 
yarn  as  well  as  cotton  cloth  remained  slow,  but  showed  a  certain  pick-up  in 
the  second  half  of  the  month.       In  the  first  2  weeks  of  January  sales  of 
cotton  goods  by  French  mills  were  reported  as  less  than  the  restricted  output, 

Belgium.,'-    Unfavorable  developments  in  the  Belgian  crtton  textile 
industry  continued  during  December,  and  short-time  work  became  rather  general. 
No  indications  cf  any  improvement  in  the  situation  during  the  first  half  of 
January  have  been  received, 

Italy  Z/.-      Reports  vary  as  to  conditions  in  the  Italian  cotton  tex- 
tile industry s      In  general,   occupation  and  new  business  seem  to  have  con- 
tinued satisfactory  during  the  past  6  weeks  despite  reports  of  less  favor- 
able export  business  developments.       It  remains  true,  however,  that  Italy's 
textile  experts  continue  to  increase  as  a  result  cf  developments  in  the  Far 
East,  since  more  business  is  transacted  with  countries  that  at  present  are 
not  buying  Jaorne.se  goods.     Because  of  clearing  balances  existing  in  favor  cf 
Yugoslavia  and  Rumania,  it  also  seems  that  there  is  good  opportunity  for 
Italian  exports  to  be  maintained  or  even  increased  in  settlement  of  these 
balances.     It  is  understood  that  the  Italian  Government  is  new  making  a  point 
of  encouraging  the  exportation  of  finished  textiles  rather  than  yarns. 

The  relatively  high  activity  cf  the  Italian  cotton  industry  is  now 
based  considerably  upon  raw  material  other  than  raw  cotton.      The  share  of 
substitute  rs.w  materials  increased  well  into  1937,  as  the  following  table 
shows  . 


2/  Information  partly  supplied  by  the  American  Consulate  General  at  Milan. 
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Italy:     Raw  material  consumed  by  cotton  spinning  mills,  monthly 
average  1934-36  and  specified  months,  1937 


Year  and       j — 
month 

Raw 

cotton 

:' Substitute 

material s 

1/: 

Quantity 

:  Percent  cf 
:  total 

Quantity 

:  Percent 
:  total 

cf : 

Total 

000  lb. 

Percent 

1,000  lb. 

Percent 

1,000  lb. 

19  34(mo.av.)  : 

33,883.4 

91.5 

3,143.1 

8.5 

■  ■  

37,026.5 

1935(mo.av.)  : 

31,191.3 

85.8 

5,165.8 

14.2 

36,357.1 

1956(mo.av.)  : 

21,875.1 

75.0 

7,287.3 

25,0 

29,162.4 

1937  : 

Jan  : 

24,480.3 

70.4 

10,285.1 

29.6 

34,765.4 

Mar  : 

27,385.8 

67.9 

12,941.0 

32.1 

40,326.8 

July 

29  ,721.5 

68.1 

13,926.9 

31.9 

43,648.4 

Sept  ; 

29 ,100.7 

68.9 

13,145.1 

31.1 

42, 245. 8 

Textile-Zeitung,  Berlin,  De  ~ amber  28,  1937. 
\J  Staple  fibre,   "cctcnizcd"  hemp,  etc. 


During  recent  months  iJnitod  States  cotton  seems  to  have  replaced  South 
American  and  even  Indian  on  the  Italian  market  because  of  the  price  advantage. 
The  Brazilian  clearing  is  ended  and  it  is  said  in  the  trade  that  Brazilian 
cotton  is  not  selling  well  because  it  dees  net  come  in  standard  qualities. 
In  spite  of  the  complaints  cf  spinners  regarding  the  raw  material  supply, 
it  is  believed  that  internal  stocks  cf  cotton  are  gradually  being  rebuilt. 

Yugoslavia.-    Recent  information  indicates  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline in  cotton  mill  activity  and  business  in  Yugoslavia  during  the  past  few 
weeks.     In  mid-December  mill  sales  of  crtton  textiles  were  reported  as  running 
considerably  under  the  reduced  output. 

Russia.-    The  1937  cotton  textile  plan  appears  to  have  been  affected 
by  a  lag  in  activity.     During  the  first  8  months  of  1937  the  cotton  textile 
industry  reported  83.2  percent  completion  cf  the  plan  for  that  period  in  the 
case  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  83.9  percent  for  yarn.     During  the  same  period, 
the  total  "debt"  cf  the  plants  prcducing  finished  fabrics  is  reported  to  have 
amounted  to  469.8  million  yards.      In  addition  to  the  unfavorable  production 
developments,  there  was  apparently  a  considerable  deterioration  cf  qx ality 
and  a  big  increase  in  the  percentage  cf  defective  goods.     It  is  reported  that 
in  July  almost  one-fourth  of  all  fabrics  produced  consisted  of  rejected  and 
second-class  goods,  as  compared  with  15  percent  in  January  1937,  and  about 
15  percent  for  the  whole  cf  1936.      A  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
peer  quality  goods  during  1936  alsc  was  reported. 

Orient :     Little  change  in  mill  activity 

China  3/ The  cotton  textile  situation  in  China  during  the  first  half 
of  January  continued  about  the  same  as  a  month  earlier.     Cotton  mill  activity 

V     Based  largely  on  radiograms  from  Agricultural  Commissioner  O.L.Dawson  cf 
Shanghai  under  dates  of  January  13  and  14. 
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for  the  country  as  a  whole  was  probably  only  15  to  25  percent  as  high  as  dur- 
ing most  cf  the  1936-57    season.     In  Shanghai  where  most  of  the  cotton  spindles 
are  located,  activity  is  apparently  slightly  „ less  than  20  percent  cf  capacity, 
although  acti-rity  in  the  Japanese  mills  in  Shanghai  was  expected  in  mid-January 
to  increase  soon  to  about  2  5  percent  of  capacity.     In  the  so-called  Chinese 
section  cf  the  industry  in  Shanghai  it  was  estimated  that  approximately  400,000 
spindles  or  about  15  percent  of  the  total  in  the  Chinese  owned  mills  were  in 
operation  in  the  early  part  of  January. 

At  Tientsin,  where  about  40  percent  cf  the  spindles  were  reported  in 
operation  in  early  December,  there  was  apparently  some  increase  by  the  early 
part  of  January.     According  to  a  Consular  report  cf  December  22,   cotton  mill  _ 
activity  in  Hankow  was  near  full  capacity  although  previous  reports  had  indi- 
cated activity  only  about  25  percent  of  capacity.     A  recent  report  indicates 
that  by  mid-January  activity  in  Hankow  had  probably  declined  somewhat.  At 
Tsingtau  and  Tsinan  it  is  believed  that  all  cf  the  cotton  spindles  continued 
inactive . 

The  outlook  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  yarn  by  the  Chinese  section  of 
the  cotton  textile  industry  in  Shanghai  is  considered  quite  uncertain.  Since 
the  taking  ever  of  the  Consolidated  Tax  Bureau  on  December  31  by  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Shanghai,  new  tax  receipts  have  been  issued  pending  the  settlement  of 
the  Sino- Japanese  consolidated  tax  question.     This  has  stimulated  the  sales  of 
yarn  on  which  a  tax  has  been  paid.     The  yarn  being  produced    by  the  Chinese 
mills  in  January,  however,  was  reported  as  going  mostly  into  stocks  until  the 
tax  question  Is  settled. 

Small  quantities  of  yarn  were  reported  to  be  moving  South  but  interior  - 
shipments  were  mostly  shut  cff.     As  a  result  of  the  low  level  of  cotton  con- 
sumption and  ample  supplies  of  raw  cotton  in  relation  to  current  mill  activity, - 
prices  cf  Chinese  cotton  at  Shanghai  have  declined  considerably  and  arrivals 
cf  raw  cotton  have  been  small. 

Raw  cotton  imports  into  and  exports  frcm  China  have  been  quite  small 
during  recent  months.     Forward  purchases  of  foreign  cotton  continued  negligible 
in  the  first  half  cf  January.     It  is  reported,  however,  that  import  permits  for 
shipping  North-China  cotton  to  Japan  have  been  granted  f^r  70,000  bales  of  478 
pounds  each,  to  the  end  of  February.     Additional  permits  will  be  granted  later 
depending  on  conditions,  but  tctal  exports  from  China  to  Japan  for  the  current 
season  are  net  expected  to  exceed  a  maximum  of  about  420,000  bales,  even 
though  later  developments  in  the  currency  situation  in  Forth  China  with  respect 
to  the  use  cf  the  yen  may  facilitate  such  experts. 

Japan.-    The  ccttcn  textile  situation  in  Japan  has  become  considerably 
less  favorable  during  the  past  few  weeks,   although  trade  reports  have  been  indi- 
cating comparatively  little  decline  in  cotton  mill  activity.     A  radicgram  re- 
ceived frcm  Shanghai  on  January  24  reports  pure  cotton  yarn  production  for 
December  to  have  been  18  percent  below  November  production  which  was  about 
equal  to  the  average  for  the  first  4  months  cf  the  season.    Hcwever,  the  pro- 
duction of .mixed  yarn  -  cotton  and  staple  fiber  -  is  estimated  to  have  increased  j 
sufficiently  to  about  maintain  mill  activity.     The  reported  production  of  un- 
mixed cotton  yarn  for  December  was  about  the  same  as  the  level  of  production 
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which  had  previously  been  reported  es  scheduled  to  begin  in  January.  The 
difficulty  in  obtaining  funds  with  which,  to  purchase  raw  cotton  apparently 
accounts  for  ths  earlier  decline  in  this  kind  of  yarn  production  than  had 
previously  been  planned.     It  is  estimated  that  at  the  end  cf  December  practi- 
cally all  unfilled  orders  for  cloth  had  been  filled  and  that  during  the  month 
sales  were  equivalent  to  only  about  one-fourth  of  December  production.  In 
the  first  half  of  January    sales  of  piece  goods  apparently  continued  at  a  rate 
only  about  one-fourth  of  current  production.    Despite  the  reduced  sales,  how- 
ever, exports  cf  cotton  cloth  from  Jaoan  were  maintained  at  comparatively 
high  levels  through  December.     In  fact,  cloth  exports  in  December  were  re- 
ported as  totaling  251,000,000  square  yards  which  has  only  been  exceeded  in 
3  previous  months..   Total  cloth  experts  from  August  through  December  were 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  high  level  of  the  past  3     seasons  and  62  percent 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  like  period  during  the  5  years  ended  1932. 
They  are,  however,  expected  to  show  a  considerable  decline  in  the  first  quarter 
cf  1938, 

In  December  it  wes  reported  that  beginning  January  1  goods  made  for  con- 
sumption in  Japan  were  to  be  subject  to  a  30  percent  mixture  of  staple  fiber. 
Recent  reports,  however j  state  that  this  compulsory  staple  fiber  mixture  has 
been  deferred  until  February  1. 

Although  cotton  consumption  declined  considerably  during  December,  the 
total  for  the  5  months  frcm  August  thr-ugh  December  was  slightly  larger  than 
during  any  like  period  in  the  history  cf  Japanese  mill  consumption.  Total 
consumption  by  mills  of  the  Japanese  Ccttcn  Spinners'  Association  totaled 
1,580,000  bales  of  478  pounds.     This  was  equivalent  to  107  percent  of  the 
quantity  consumed  during  the  correspending  period  last  season  and  44  percent 
larger  than  the  average  fcr  this  period  during  the  5  years  ended  1932-33. 

Consumption  of  all  rotton  by  mills  cf  the  Japanese  Cotton 
Spinners'  Association  l/ 


Period  : 

Average  : 
5  years  : 
1928-29  to: 

1934-: 

35   ■  : 

1935-: 

56  : 

1936-:  1937- 
37     :  38 

1937-38 

As  a  percentage  of 

19  32-33  : 

Average- 

1936-37 

1,000 

bales 

of  478 

pounds  : 

Percent 

Percent 

225 
;  229 

:  1,095 

309 
310 

1,478 

287 
287 

1,413 

310          318  . 
319  2/  265 

1,483  2/1,580 

141.3 
115.7 

102.6 

83.1 

Aug.  1  to 

Dec.  31  .... 

144.3 

106.5+ 

!_/  These  mills  ordinarily  consume  about  95  to  98  percent  of  the  cotton  con 
surned    in  Japan. 

2/  December  consumption  estimated  from  yarn  production. 
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Period 

Average 
:  5  years 

J             t              :  : 

0 : 133^-35 i 1935-36! 1536-37! 1937-3S 

1937-32  - 
as  a  percent  of 



T  n7  H     "7  "7 

_19J2rJl. 

*                      •                      «  •> 

Average 

1936-37 

Millions  of  square  yards  < 

Percent 

Percent 

<  136 
137 

718 

233           221        215  215 

2U7         209      267     •  251 
1,09s      1,105    1,1^7  1,160 

:        15S. 1 
i        183 . 2 

161.6 

!  100.0 

Dec  

AUg .    ±  TO 

Dec.  31  ... 

:  9U.O 

!  101.1 
! 

SUPPLY 

World  sup p ly  smaller  than  previously  expected 

According  to  present  estimates  of  world  production,  the  indicated 
world  supply  of  commercial  4/  cotton  for  the  1937-3^  season  is  now 
approximately  50,660,000  bales.  5>/    ln  November  it  was  expected  to  be 
51,^00,000  bal  es  and  the  increase  in  the  December  estimate  of  the  domestic 
crop  indicated  an  even  larger  world  supply.     Since  early  December,  however, 
the  estimate  of  foreign  production  has  been  reduced  considerably. 

Despite  the  decline  in  the  prospective  foreign  crop,  the  indicated 
total  world  supply  of  commercial  'cotton  is  still  6,300,000  bales  or  lk 
percent  larger  than  that  of  last  season  and  even  larger  relative  to  the 
years  prior  to  1936-37.     The  supply  is  still  11,970,000  bales  or  31  percent 
larger  than  the  average  for  the  5  years  ended  1332-33;  this  increased 
supply  is  largely  due  to  the  increase  in  American  cotton  although  the 
indicated  supply  of  foreign  represents  an  increase  of  1,150,000  bales  or 
5  percent.     In  comparison  with  the  average  for  the'  above  ^-yee.r  period, 
however,  American  cotton  is  only  2,300,000  bales  or  10  percent  larger, 
whereas  the  supply  of  foreign  cotton  shows  an  increase  of  9,700,000  bales 
or  59  percent. 

57  Commercial  cotton  includes  only  raw  cotton  produced  for  factory  consumption]  , 
and  does  not  include  large  quantities  grown  in  India,  China,  and  to  some 
extent  in  other  countries  for  consumption  on  hand  spindles  or  for  use  in 
other  ways  without  entering  commercial  channels.  : 
5_/  In  the  estimates  of  the  supply  of  commercial  cotton  as  well  as  the  • 
estimates  of  carry-over  production ,  and  mill  consumption,  American  • 
cotton  is  given  in  running  bales  counting  round  as  half  bales  and  foreign  : 
cotton  is  given  in  bales  of  approximately  Kj&  pounds  net  weight.  American 
cotton  is  given  in  running  bales  instead  of  bales  of  uniform  weight  because 
the  data  pertaining  to  carry-over  and  consumption  are  available  only  in 
running  bales. 
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Cotton,  commercial  l/ :    World  supply  of  American  and  foreign 


Kind 
of  : 
cotton 

Av.5  years:                 :                 :                :  : 
1928-29  to: 1934-35   : 1935-36   : 1936-37  : 1937-38  . 
1932-33     :                 :                 :  : 

1937-38 
As  a  percent  of 

Average  : 

1936-37 

Ame  r  i  c an  ... 
Foreign  .... 
All  kinds   . . 

1,000          1,000        1,000        1,000  1,000 
bales  2/      bales  2/  bales  2/'  bales  2/  bales  2/ 

Percent  : 

Percent 

22,226        20,277      19,536        19,373  24,535 
16,470        20,313      21,856        24,976  26,128 
:   38,696        40,590      41,392        44,349  50,663 

110.39 
158.64 
130.93 

126.65- 
104.61 
.  114.24 

l/    For  description  and  details  see  tables  on  pages  15,  13,  and  17. 

2/    American  in  running  bales,  counting  r^und  as  half  bales,  and  foreign  in 

bales  of  approximately  478  pounds. 


Although  the  total  world  supply  of  commercial  cotton  for  the  1937-38 
season  is  now  estimated  to  be  6,300,000  bales  larger  than' that  of  1936-37, 
when  the  cotton  new  financed  by  the  United  States  Government  js  deducted  the 
remaining  supply  -  frequently  called  "free  cotton"  -  is  estimated  to  be  only 
Igi  million  bales  or  4  percent  larger  than  last  season.     Cut  of  a  1936-37  world 
supply  of  commercial  cottcn  cf  44,550,000  bales,   stocks  of  Government-financed 
cotton  at  the  end  cf  the  season  totaled  1,665,000  bales,  leaving  about 
42,700,000  bales  of  "free  cotton"  available  for  consumption  or  carry-over.  On 
January  20,  however,  new  crcp  loans  disbursed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion and  held  by  lending  agencies  totaled  4,744,000  bales.     This  cotton  plus 
the  stocks  of  old  cotton  gave  a  total  cf  6,400,000  bales  in " Government  stocks 
on  that  date.     Even  if  there  is  no  net  increase  in  these  stocks  between  now 
and  July  31,  the  seascn's  supply  of  "free  cotton"  wc>uld  be  reduced  to  44,250,000 
bales.     However,  during  the  4  weeks  ended  January  21  and  the  2  weeks  ended 
January  20,  these  stocks  increased  600,000  and  300,000  bales,  respectively, 
indicating  that  there  may  be  a  substantial  further  decrease  in  the  supply  of 
"free  cotton". 

Production  of  commercial  cotton 


The  present  estimate  (of  the  New  York  Crtton  Exchange  Service)  of  the 
1937-38  world  production  of  commercial  cotton  is  37,350,000  bales.      This  is 
considerably  less  than  earlier  estimates  because  of  reductions  in  estimates 
of  foreign  production.     The  estimated  production,  however,  is  still  6,650,000 
bales  or  22  percent  larger  than  for  the  previous  season  and  11,880,000  bales 
or  7  percent  larger  than  the  5-year  1928-29  to  1932-33  average.     The  ginnings 
cf  American  cotton  during  the  year  ended  July  31,  1938,  plus  an  alloxvance  for 
city  crop,  are  now  estimated  at  18,300,000  running  bales  which  is  an  increase 
of  5,925,000  bales  rr  48  percent  over- the  1936-37  crop.     The  present  pro- 
duction estimate  cf  foreign  commercial  cotton  is  19, 050, 000  bales,  which  is 
1  million  bales  ..Lower  than  estimates  of  early  December.    While  this  estimate 
is  only  725,000  bales  larger  than  the  estimate  for  the  previous  season  it  is 
8,170,000  bales  or  75  percent  larger  than  the  5-year  average. 
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Acreage  and  production  of  all  cotton  6/ 

On  the  basis  of  inf ormation  thus  far  received  with  respect  to  crop 
prospects  in  foreign  countries  the  1937-3^'  "agricultural  crop"  is  estimated 
at  19,3^-,000  bales  of  h~J5  pounds  net  weight.    rphis  represents  a  reduction 
of  approximately  800,000  bales  from  this  Bureau's  earlier  estimate  of  total 
foreign  production.     It  is  still  600,000  bales  larger  than  the  American 
crop,  and  larger  than  the  record  foreign  crop  of  193 6-37 - 

The  current  estimate  of  foreign  production  plus  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board's  December  estimate  of  domestic  production  (IS, 7^6, 000  bales)  gives 
an  indicated  world  production  of  3^,090,000  bales  of  all  cotton.  Since 
both  the  estimates  of  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  'foreign  crop  are  larger 
than  any  previous  crops  in  history,  the  world  crop  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  any  previous  season. 

On  the  basis  of  current  estimates  of  cotton  acreage  in  the  principal 
foreign  producing  countries,  the  total  1337-3^  foreign  acreage  is  estimated 
at  53,260,000  acres.     This  represents  an  increase  of  5  percent  over  that 
of  the  previous  season  and  is  15  million  acres  larger  than  the  average  area 
harvested  in  the  5  years  ended  1332-33-     This  estimate  together  with  the 
indicated  area  for  harvest  in  the  United  States  gives  an  estimated  total 
world  acreage  of  92,190,000  compared  with  85,700,000  acres  in  1936-37 .  The 
current  estimate  of  world  acreage  is  5,500,000  acres  larger  than  the  5  year 
average.     According  to  these  estimates  acreage  outside  the  United  States 
represents  63*2  percent  of  world  total  this  year,  whereas  in  the  5  years 
ended  1932-33  "the  area  in  foreign  countries  represented  only  51-5  percent 
of  the  total. 

The  available  1937-3®  estimates  together  with  comparable  estimates 
for  earlier  years  for  a  number  of  the  individual  countries  are  given  in 
table  1. 


6/  There  is  a  great  demand  for  estimates  of  cotton  acreage,  production,  and 
yield,  for  individual  countries  and  for  foreign  and  world  totals.    For  such 
estimates  it  is  necessary  that  the  data  on  production  be  given  in  units  of  a 
constant  and  known  weight  such  as  bales  of  H7S  pounds  net  instead  of  running 
bales  of  varying  weights.     This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  only  avail- 
able estimates  of  acreage  include  areas  on  which  both  the  noncommercial  as 
well  as  the  commercial  cotton  is  produced,  should  largely  account  for  the 
differences  in  the  estimates  of  world  production  of  commercial  cotton  and 
the  estimates  of  the  world  "agricultural  crop".     However,  since  the  only 
available  'estimates  of  the  "agricultural  crop"  in  India  are  apparently 
considered  too  small  (see  Statistical  Bulletins  h  and  6  released  by  the 
Indian  Central  Cotton  Cot-mitt ee)  ,  the  world  estimates  of  the  so-called  agri- 
cultural crop  are  not  as  large  relative  to  the  estimates  of  commercial  pro- 
duction as  they  really  should  V»e. 
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Table  1. -Cottons 


Estimates  of  acreage  and  production,  specified  countries, 
1934-35  to  1937-3* 


Country 


 ^  Aorgggg  ;  _   Production  

193^55tl935^1956-.37tl937-3g  1/093^35  t"l935-3% ;  1936-37*.  1937-381 

1,000      1,000      1,000  1,000 


1  ,  uuu 

1 ,  UUU 

1 ,  uuu 

1  nnn 
l ,  UUU 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bal^s 

acres 

acr  e  s 

ecres 

acres 

478  lbs. 473  lbs. 47?  lbs. 47"  lbs 

unibcu  abates 

i.0  ,  cOO 

07  Alio 
dj  ,  bM-U 

jU  ,  Uc_o 

77  c  7  n 
33  ,?3U 

9,636 

10,638 

12,399 

18J46 

India  • 

23 ,972 

25,999 

25 , 219 

26 ,000 

4,065 

4,965 

5,2^8 

5,100 

unma  cj 

7    O  7  SZ 

0  ,  elbU 

K   lib  7 

3 ,  j>uu 

3,243 

2,667 

3,870 

3,600 

Russia  ! 

)  1     ~7  r?  ~7 

4,227 

5 ,023 

C    T  C7 

5  ,1p3 

1,73* 

2,250 

3,250 

3,482 

Sgypt 

1,79° 

1, 733 

"1       "7  CI 

1  ,  fol 

O  ACT 

1,566 

IJ69 

1,887 

£_  ,  LOL 

Brazil  : 

1  1     A  tC  *7 

4,007 

5 ,  1*9 

b  ,425 

1,359 

1,765 

1,712 

1,936 

Peru  ! 

7  C  c 
_pbo 

llAA 

40  U 

)i)ir 

44  b 

345 

393 

374 

Mexico  ! 

M-lo 

593 

oOib 
$44  ■ 

C  rr  £ 

69b 

223 

251 

359 

Argentina  ! 

707 

7^3 

"71  7 

1,035 

295 

373 

144 

Uganda 

1 ,13b 

1  ,  3OO 

x ,  4^7 

212 

272 

269 

305 

Anglo  Egyptian  j 

Sudan  : 

365 

392 

475 

U6l 

227 

210 

268 

216 

Chosen             '  : 

474 

514 

5b0 

545 

136 

I89 

HQ 

Iran  : 

237 

128 

129 

157 

[Turkey 

i+87 

521 

628 

162 

186 

157 

Algeria 

0 

-■■  "1/ 

1 

1 

0' 

.U  - 

1 

'Bulgaria 

47 

7* 

113 

18 

39 

29 

41 

■Greece 

91 

111 

154 

181 

36 

49 

59 

76 

Italy 

7 

10 

27 

54 

4 

4 

10 

20 

Kenya 

7 

13 

18 

17 

Ny as aland 

42 

84 

8 

lb 

10 

8 

Estimated  total 
in  foreign  • 
countries  : 
Estimated  world 
total  ; 


]^,794  51,930  55,672  58,260 
75,66o    79,570    85,700  92,190 


14,204  16,052  13,501  19,344 
23.340     26,690     30,900  3^,030 


Compiled  from  official  sources,  and  reports  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture ,  ^  or  estimated  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
l/  Preliminary. 
2/    Includes  Manchuria. 
Zj    Less  than  500  acres. 
kj    Less  than  500  bales. 

/This  table  may  b«  used  to  bring  up  to  date  the  United  States 
acreage  arid  production  figures  on  page  4  of  the  1933  Outlook  Chart 
Book  for  Cotton;  the  figures  on  United  States  production  and  foreign 
production,  including  China,  on  page  5;  and  production  in  specified 
countries  on  page  7 •) 
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India.-    On  the  basis  of  the  Indian  Government's  estimate  of  the 
area  planted  to  orttcn  up  tc  December  1,  it^is  ectimated  that  the  trtal 
acreage     of  the  1957-58  crop  in  India  will  approximate  26,000,000  acres. 
This  estimate  is  larger  than  that  cf  any  year  since  1928-29  and  16  per- 
cent larger  than  the  comparatively  small  acreage  in  1952-55.    On  the  basis 
cf  the  first  official  estimate  of  Indian  production  from  the  area  planted 
up  to  December  1,  together  with  trade  reports  pertaining  to  the  Indian 
crop,  it  is  believed  that  an  estimate  of  approximately  5,100,000  bales 
cf  478  pounds  is  a  reasonably  comparative  figure  to  be  used  in  comparison 
with  the  official  estimates     of  the  Indian  Government  for  earlier  years. 
This  figure  is  approximately  200,000  bales  less  than  the  1956-57  crop 
but  the  largest  with  that  excuption  since  1925-26. 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.-    Reports  from  Russia  continue  to  indicate  that 
both  the  acreage  and  production  cf  the  1957-58  crop  apparently  have  been 
fully  equal  to  the  plan.     In  the  case  of  production,  the  plan  called  for 
a  crop  of  5,480,000  bales  of  478  pounds.     This  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  reported  crop  of  the  previous  season  but  somewhat  larger  than  the  esti 
mate  being  used  for  the  1956-57  crop,  since  reports  indicate  that  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  that  crop  were  ruined  because  of  wet  weather  at 
harvest  time  and  that  seme  of  the  reported  procurings  include  the  weight 
of  a  substantial  amount  of  moisture  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  for 
February  5,  1956). 
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